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THE YOUNG COTTAGER. 



The day of rest was drawing nigh, 
Gently the week was closing in ; 

The six days' toil was nearly o'er, 
Soon would the Lord's own day begin ; 

The sea was calm ; the setting sun 
Shone brightly on the sheltering bay, 

And cast long shadows on the hills. 
Where bleating flocks at pasture lay. 



The Young Cottager. 

Eve of the Sabbath ! oh, how sweet 
The prospect of the coming rest ! 

The very air so hushed and calm, 
The light so mellowed in the west. 

High rose the hills, with field and wood 
And nestling homesteads dotted o'er, 

While still with measured, gentle fall, 
The wavelets broke upon the shore. 

Uprising from the sandy beach 
The quiet sheep-folds stretched away ; 

And higher still the old church-yard, 
Where rich and poor together lay. 

And in the shade of that old church 
Nestled the village Pastor's home ; 

In peaceful, quiet solitude, 
Where sound of strife coidd rarely come. 
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Tranquil and lovely was the calm 
Of that bright summer's closing day, 

And beautiM the outstretched view 
Which round that peaceful garden lay. 

The Pastor sat beneath the trees, 
Fann'd by the gentle evening air, 

And as the sun sank low, his gaze 
Lingered upon the landscape fair. 

He saw the distant, scattered flock, 
Within those hiUy pastures feed ; 

And thought of those poor wandering sheep 
Whom he must gather, tend, and lead. 

He turned him at the thought, for there 
Around him, in that favourite place, 

There stood a group of little ones, 
With many an eager, listening face, — 
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Lambs whom the Shepherd died to save, 
And whom He fain would gather in : 

Oh ! earnest; solemn, were the words, 
With which he strove their hearts to win. 

He bade them raise their eyes and mark 
The view aroxmd them, fresh and fair. 

And gather from Creation's page 

Proofe of their heavenly Father's care. 

He pointed to the ivied church, 

And told of countries far away, 
Where there were none to speak of Christ, 

Nor tell of heaven and show the way. 

And then again, in serious tone. 
He pointed to the graves close by : 

"Chfldren," he asked them, " have you thought 
Where you wiU go when you must die ?" 
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He ^ke of those once living near, 
Who now within the churchyard slept ; 

Sadly the children listened then, — 
One little blue-eyed orphan wept. 

And then he sent them, one by one, 
Into that silent burial-ground. 

To learn the verses on the stones 
Which stood above each grassy mound. 

The children wandered in and out, 
A pleasant, lovely sight to see. 

Mid the tall grass and silent tombs, 
Beneath the shade of many a tree* 
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A quiet, undistinguislied child, 

There was among that youthful band. 

Who, little as they deemed it then, 
Was ripening for the better land. 

But she was silent and reserved — 
She listened much, but seldom spoke ; 

Nor could her anxious teacher know 
The feelings which his words awoke. 

She stood beside the moss-grown stone, 
Learning these words with earnest care. 

And as they sank into her heart. 
Thoughts new and strange were gathering there. 

" Forgive, blest shade, the tributary tear. 

That mourns thy exit from a world like this ; 
Forgive the wish that woidd have kept thee h^re, 
And stayed thy progress to the realms of bliss. 
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** No more confined to grovelling scenes of night, 
No more a tenant pent in mortal clay, 
Now should we rather hail thy glorious flight. 
And trace thy journey to the realms of day." 

Such were the words she learnt, and as 
She conned them over all alone, 

She turned aside one step to read 

These lines upon the next grey stone : — 

*' It must be so ; our father Adam's fall, 
And disobedience, brought this lot on all : 
All die in him ; and helpless shoidd we be, 
Blest Eevelation ! were it not for thee. 

" Hail, glorious Gospel ! heavenly light, whereby 
We live with comfort, and with comfort die ; 
And view beyond this gloomy scene, the tomb, 
A life of endless happiness to come/' 
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" To come P" aye, soon to come for her, 
Though, as she read, she knew it not. 

Those lines had touched and moved her heart, 
And while she lived were ne'er forgot. 

Sweet were those evening hours to her. 
While in her heart she learnt to know 

More of her Saviour's matchless love. 
And learnt herself to love Him, too. 



The months passed on, week aft;er week 
The band of children gathered there. 

And from their teacher learnt to know 
A Saviour's love, a Saviour's care. 
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But one was absent — little Jane 
No longer filled her wonted place ; 

Yet she was such a silent child 

They hardly missed her well-known* face. 

The children said " She was not well ;*' 
He looked for her return some day, 

And thus, before he felt alarmed. 
Week after week had passed away. 

At last, a poor old dame appeared, 
To ask his kindness for poor Jane ; 

Told of her lingering sickness then, 
And feared she might not rise again. 

She told how Jane had often said, 
She wished and longed he would but come. 

Yet hardly dared to hope so much, — 
'Twas such a wretched place, her home. 
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She told him what poor Jane had borne. 
Her firiends were such a wild, rough set ; 

She said she loved to hear her talk — 
Her words you could not soon forget. 

Modest her tale, but in his heart 
Who heard it rose a conflict sore ; 

Quick came the self-accusing thought. 
Why knew he not of this before P 

Had he so fed his Master's flock, 

That one, who to his charge was given, 

Had struggled through the fight alone, 
Unhelped by him, almost to Heaven P 

Next morning came ; he stood beside 
The little sufferer's narrow bed, 

Where all alone, in feverish pain, 
She pillowed her poor, aching head. 
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How shall we paint that cheerless room, 
The home of want and wretchedness, 

With shattered roof and ragged walls. 
And couch all rough and comfortless ! 

Yet there she lay, and oh, he thought. 
That face had never looked so fair, — 

The fevered, yet now gladdened glow ; 
The sweet, sweet smile that lingered there. 

And as he sat beside her bed. 

And asked her gently of her state. 

She told him simply, trustftdly, 
All that had filled her heart of late. 

She told him how, long months ago. 

Those graven words had caught her eye, 

And how she mused upon them long, 
" With comfort live — with comfort die." 
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She told him how his earnest words 
Upon her heart and conscience lay ; 

How she had longed, and longed again. 
For such a hope 'gainst death's dark day. 

He asked her many questions, too, 
About her hope, and faith, and fear ; 

And she, in simple, child-like way, 
Told how the Lord had dealt with her. 

Thus many and many a time he went, 
Learning, while still he seemed to teach. 

So earnest was her trusting faith, 
So lowly and so meek her speech ; 

* 
Member of Christ, and child of God, 

Heir of the blessed, glorious Heaven ; 

Happy in poverty and pain. 

Because she knew her sins forgiven. 
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Thus hour by hour, and day by day, 
More lite her heavenly Lord she grew ; 

And hour by hour, and day by day, 
She faded fast to mortal view. 



One morning, ere the sun was hot. 
The Pastor went, with thoughtful brow, 

Down to poor Jane's small, humble home, 
('Twould not be hers much longer now). 

His look was ahnost sadly grave ; 

Yet if his eye ofttimes was dim, 
There mingled witt his grief one thought 

That comforted and gladdened him. 
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He saw the first-lBruits of his toil 

In that poor suffering, dying child — 

A proof that on his labours there 
His Lord in tender love had smiled. 

He reached the cottage and the room ; 

In feverish broken sleep she lay, 
And the old dame, her faithful Mend, 

Was watching by her bed that day. 

He stood awhile, but did not speak ; 

He marked the Bible at her side — 
Open it lay at that sweet page 

Which tells of how the Saviour died. 

The story of the dying thief 

She had been pondering, he coidd see ; 
And in her sleep she ihurmured low, 

A whisper, " Lord, remember me !" 
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It was a deeply-touching sight, 

In that dark, miserable room, 
To gaze on one whose steps had reached 

The very threshold of the tomb. 

The small, thin face — the hectic flush — 
The languid, white, transparent hand — 

The laboured breath — the low, weak voice, 
All told her on the border-land. 

At last she woke, and then they held 
Sweet converse of the Saviour's love ; 

Her inmost soul, her constant thoughts. 
Seemed to be all on things above. 

" Oh, sir," she said, " I often think, 

Why is it Jesus loves me so. 
When sin, and such ingratitude. 

Are mixed with everything I do ! " 

c 
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" 'Tis mercy all, from first to last, 

My child, that makes the gift so sweet : 

Can you not lay the glory down. 

Where it should rest, at Jesu's feet P" 

" Oh, yes, sir ! yes ! " but then there came 
A cough that took away her breath : 

'Twas fearful, terrible, to see 

That struggle as for life or death. 

" Poor dear ! " the good old woman said, 
''I'd like to ease thee of thy pain — 

It will not last for ever, though/' 

" God helps me,'' said the child again^ 

It passed away, and then the three. 

United in one common faith. 
Partook of that sweet ordinance 

In memory of the Saviour's death. 
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It was a joyful, tearful time — 

By turns she wept, by turns she smiled ; 
Humility, and peace, and love. 

Dwelt in the looks of that dear child. 

Methinks if angels, lingering near, 
Watched then beside that dying one. 

They must have joyed to see the fight. 
So soon to be for ever won. 

Yes, she was happy, and at peace, 
And willing, aye, content to die,- — 

"Waiting alone her Master's call 
Calmly to draw her latest sigh. 

One wish she had, one earnest wish, 
Whiclj. sorely on her spirit weighed. 

That those she loved might turn to Christ, — 
For this she hoped, and longed, and prayed. 
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They only mocked — they would not hear 
The gentle words that Jenny spoke ; 

But told her not to think herself 
So much more good than other folk. 

Sometimes her mother's heart would melt 
At sight of her poor, dying child. 

But there was little in her grief 
That was not passionate and wild. 

" Mother," said Jenny, earnestly, 
When she was crying thus one day, 

" Mother, I have not long to live. 
And there is one thing I must say : — 

" Mother, you have a soul, and yet 
I know you have neglected prayer ; 

I shall be soon in heaven now. 

Oh, tell me, shall I meet you there P" 
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And then she begged her earnestly 
At once to leave the ways of sin, — 

The minister would lead her on, 
If she would only now begin. 

-And as she spoke, the Pastor's step 
"Was heard upon the little stair ; 

She knew he must have heard her speak, 
And gladly bade him welcome there. 

He urged her warning solemnly, 
And bade the careless mother heed, 

Nor disregard her child's own words, 
But know that they were true indeed. 

Poor Jenny's eyes filled fast with tears, 
And when he stopped she spoke again, 

Telling of all her Saviour's love, 
Entreating in the same sweet strain. 
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Till, overcome by loving grief, 
Fainting she sank upon the bed, 

And while insensible she lay, 

The Pastor's parting words were said. 



It was the cool, fresh, twilight hour. 
The calm of night was lingering still. 

The morning star was shining bright. 
The dew lay cold on vale and hill. 

The moon was high, but wan and pale 
Before the faint, far-distant glow ; 

And, one by one, the early birds 
Began their warbling sweet and low. 
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Thus round the Pastor all was still, 

As, quickly summoned, forth he went ; 
And well he loved the solitude, 

A calmness to his mind it lent. 

• 

He looked upon the paling moon. 
And thought of her whose life so fair 

Had cast a quiet, gentle light. 

On all who lived around her there. 

And now he knew her ransomed soul 
Was near its bright eternal day ; 

That soon, like that sweet morning star, 
Her life on earth must fade away. 

And musing thus, he hasted on. 
Until he reached her cottage home ; 

Entering the porch, he heard her voice 
Break on the silence, " Will he come ?" 
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And by the pallor on her brow, 

That ashy pallor, he could read, 
As well as in that heavenly smile. 

That death itself was near indeed. 

She fixed her eyes upon his face, 
And grateful love lit up her brow : 

She spoke not, but that earnest look 
Said more than words could utter now. 

" Sir, this is kind ! so kind ! " she said. 
When she found voice to speak at last : 

" I fear'd I should not see you now : 
I know I must be going fast.'* 

And when he asked her of her hope. 
She spoke in accents calm and clear. 

Pointing to heaven and to her heart, -r- 

" Christ theroy^ she answered, " and Christ here.^* 
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Oh, there was something in those words, 

Spoken in such a solemn hour. 
And with such cakn, such perfect peace. 

That struck all hearts with tenfold power. 

Then came a sharp and sudden pain, — 
She saw her mother weeping there, — 

" I'm very cold," she murmured low ; 
" It matters not, the end is near/' 

And then she raised her eyes again. 
And fixed them on her Pastor's face ; 

" Sir, would you please," she said, " to tell 
The thoughtless children of the place, 

When I am gone, how good the Lord 
Has always been, and is, to me ? 

Tell them to seek Him now — at once — 
I know His love is full and free." 
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And then she sank exhausted back. 
But woke again with the sad cry. 

Which went at once to every hearty — 
" Oh, save me, Lord ! oh, where am I ?" 

Gently he soothed her, bid her trust 

Her Shepherd's love to guide her through. 

" How good !" she cried ; " how merciM ! 
I trust Him now — indeed I do ! *' 

And then she took her parents' hands, 
And made one last, most pleading call, 

That they would think about their souls. 
And prayed the Lord to bless them all. 

And her young brother, too, she urged 
To seek the Lord at once in prayer ; 

Then, turning to the good old dame. 
She thanked her, too, for all her care. 
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Then (for she seemed to gather strength), 
When all were waiting for the end, 

She turned to where her teacher sat, — 
" You, sir, have been my kindest friend ; 

You bore with all my ignorance, 
You told me of the way to heaven, 

And Jesus made me feel your words, 
And I am safe, redeemed, forgiven." 

She threw her arms around his neck, 
And on his shoulder laid her head ; 

" My soul is saved I give thanks for me ! 
The Lord reward you, sir ! " she said. 

" And we shall meet again in heaven, — 
Yes, yes, in heaven ! '* she feebly cried ; 

" And all will there be peace — be peace ! " 
And falling back, she smiled and died. 
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Just then across the darkened room 
Shot suddenly the sun's first ray, — 

Sweet emblem of that happy soul's 
First entrance on eternal day. 

The Pastor trod his homeward way, 
Full of the soul-engrossing thought. 

Of all the great and wondrous change 

One hour to that sweet child had wrought. 

How she had left a drear abode, 

A bed of weariness and pain. 
For rest in that bright, heavenly home. 

Where she could never want again. 

They laid her in the green churchyard. 
Where she had learnt, in days gone by, 

How we may "live with comfort" here, 
And at life's close, " with comfort die." 
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A yew-tree, planted o'er her grave, 
Cast for awliile its moumfol shade ; 

Then, like the child who lay beneath, 
It soon began to droop and fade. 

But long the memory of the dead — 
Of that young Christian Cottager — 

Hath lived to some who never saw 
Her humble walk and conflict here. 

Let all who read the simple tale. 
Of one unknown to rolls of fame, 

Mark God's own work in that dear child. 
And know that He is still the same. 

The Spirit of the living God 
Will equally His grace impart ; 

And He will not disdain to strive 
Within the youngest infant's heart. 
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The Shepherd bids us feed His lambs,— 
The work is sweet, and He is near ; 

And though we meet discouragement, 
The end is sure — we need not fear. 

And when, at last, the work is done. 
And our great Master bids us cease, 

God grant us that, like little Jane, 
Our latest dying word be " Peace ! " 



^ 



A CHRISTMAS EVE. 



'TwAS Christmas Eve, and cold and white 
The country lay for miles around ; 

For Winter's hand had softly spread 
His broad white mantle on the ground. 

'Twas Christmas Eve : the wintry wind 
Had ceased to sing his dreary song ; 

The clouds were fled, the sky was clear, 
And slowly sailed the moon along. 
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And darkly on the broad highway 
Did the tall firs their shadows throw ; 

While down between the mossy boughs 
The moonlight showed the unruffled snow. 

'Twas then that on that broad highway, 
With measured, slow, and heavy strides, 

A labourer sought his cottage home. 
And little reeked of aught besides. 

The moon, which drew his shadow dark 
IJpon that spotless sheet below. 

He marked it not — his thoughts were all 
On his own fireside's warmer glow; — 

On the good wife, whose loving care 
Would make his warmest welcome home ; 

On those two chubby, rosy boys, 

Wond'ring when would their father come ; 
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On that wee baby in the cot, 
The tiny thing of six weeks old ; 

And the dear child, his bonny girl, 
The sweet pet lamb of all the fold. 

So still he kept his lonely way, 

With that bright picture in his eye. 

Till, toiling on that heavy road. 
He passed the dark fir-forest by ; 

And at the turnpike turned aside 
To cross the wild and dreary moor ; 

Nor paused, nor stayed, until at last 
The goal was gained, his cottage door. 

There was no weU-spread festive board, 
No sound of joyous Christmas mirth, 

Yet brighter, cheerier to his eye. 

Was that bright circle round his hearth. 
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Beside the blazing Obristmas fire, 
Knitting, the busy housewife sat ; 

While, at her feet, in dreamy doze, 
Lay the great purring sandy cat. 

And Johnny, too, the lazy boy ! 

Lay pulling out poor pussy's fiir ; 
His head in little Nelly's lap ; 

He was so fond^so fond of her ! 

And Bobby, round-faced, saucy child ! 

Stood gravely by his mother's knee, 
Watching the warm round comforter 

"That mother 's making, all for me." 

When father came, then Johnny's head 
Was gently tumbled on the floor ; 

While little Nelly eager ran 
To meet her daddy at the. door. 
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" God bless thee, bonny little one ! '' 
He said, and raised ber bigb in air. 

*Twas strange in tbose strong, brawny arms, 
To see a thing so slight and fair. 

The evening passed. You might have seen, 
If you had been in that snug place. 

How Nelly nestled in his arms. 

And leaned against him her sweet face. 

And how they talked of Christmas Day, 
And how the unlettered peasant told 

Of those poor shepherds in the field. 
To whbm the angels came of old. 

And Bobby prattled like a boy. 

And wondered what the sheep would do : 
And wondered what the shepherds thought, 

And how the star was shining, too. 
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And Johnny wondered — not at that. 
But wondered at his mother's look ; 

Why should her eyes be full of tears 
When Nelly talked of Bible book P 

Oh, sweet, oh, sweet, it was to hear 
(Enough a mother's heart to move), 

Out of those dear soft baby Kps, 
Such words about the Saviour's love ! 

" It was so kind of Jesus Christ 
To be a little child Hke me ; 

I 'm sure He don't forget it now, 
How, long ago, He used to be." 

And then she pressed her rosy cheek 
Against that great rough coat of his, 

And murmured softly, " I so want 
To be up there, where Jesus is." 
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And softly Jolumy came and stood, 
His arm round mother's neck, to hear 

Their little Nelly's Christmas hynm, 
In tones so infantine and clear. 

And seated on her father's knee. 

With speaking eyes, so blue and bright, 

She told, in her own baby way, 

How shepherds watched their flocks by night. 

And so the pleasant evening passed, 

Till little Nelly went to bed ; 
And long her father sat and thought 

Of all the strange, sweet things she said. 

I think he thought of that sad time 
When Nelly's own twin-brother died ; 

And how, when first the babe was ill, 
The doctor spoke to him aside ; 
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And told him tliat the children both 
Were weaMy, and not like to Kve. 

He little knew in after-months 
The wearying pain those words woidd give. 

Whenever Nelly talked or sang — 
For instance, sang that " Glory hymn " 

About the children round the throne, 

Those words would still come back to him. 

And yet, what was there now to fear P 
The child was rosy, stout, and well : 

He roused himself, and lit his pipe. 

And checked the thought he would not tell. 
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^TwAS Christinas Eve : the wind was strong ; 

It blew in gusts, with rain and sleet ; 
And o'er the moor — the dreary moor, 

That labourer went with lagging feet. 

His form was bent, his step was slow, 
And by the passing moonbeam pale 

You might have seen how wan he' looked, 
And how unfit to face the gale. 
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And no bright picture of Ids home 
Came now his weary way to cheer ; 

For, oh ! he knew, he knew too well, 
The sight that must await him there. 

At last the cottage-door was reached — 
How cheerless was the kitchen now ! 

The homely furniture all gone, 
The smallest fire was burning low. 

The mother crouching o'er the hearth, 
Trying with earnest, anxious care, 

To hush the wailing of her babe, 
And shield it from the piercing air. 

So thin, so pale, so wan she looked. 

So sad, so uncomplaining, too'; 
But when she smiled to welcome him 

It pierced his heart, ay, through and through. 
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Upon a wretched bed of rags, 
Sleeping, the elder children lay ; 

For though it was no healing sleep, 
It kept the hunger-pain away. 

He looked upon his sleeping boys, 

And saw how pale they were, and weak ; 

Marked the blue veins on Johnny's brow, 
The tears on little Bobby's cheek 

He turned away, right sick at heart. 
And leaned upon the chimney-shelf ; 

His face he hid upon his arm, 
And battled sorely with himselfl 

In vain. Oh ! ye who know no want, 
Whose every wish is weU supplied ; 

How could ye meet a storm like this P 
Take thought, for ye may yet be tried. 
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But where is little Nelly gone P 

Where is her father's treasure now ? 

Oh, she has found a sheltering home, 
Where blasts of sorrow cannot blow ! 

'Twas then her mother spoke of her ; 

She spoke of that last Christmas Eve ; 
She tried to turn her husband's grief: 

'Twas vain, he would not cease to grieve. 

He seemed to writhe beneath her words. 
And when he spoke 'twas with a groan ; 

He muttered low between his teeth. 
And bitter, bitter, was the tone : — 

" Just now I passed the chiirchyard wall. 
And saw the little grassy mound ; 

I promise you with all my heart 
I wished myself beneath the ground. 
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" I could endure to starve alone, 

To die by inches day by day ; 
'Tis more than flesh and blood can bear 

To see " 'Twas aU that he coidd say. 

Oh ! do not chide him, ye who know 
Nothing of what starvation means ; 

Who hear of labourers' out of work, 
But cannot see behind the scenes. 

At last he raised his weary look. 
But all too vainly tried to smile. 

" What would that blessed child have said, 
Had she been living all this while P " 

The tears rushed quickly to her eyes ; 

She bent her head lest he should see, — 
" That Jesus Christ has not forgot 

How very poor Se used to be." 
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That was her answer ; and the words 
Struck deeply, deeply in his heart, — 

His NeUy*s words ! how sweet they were 
To soothe and heal that bleeding smart ! 

Swiftly his memory speeded back, — 
That night last year in that same place ! 

And even now he seemed to feel 
Her little hand that stroked his face. 

And then he thought, how different now ! 

His mind turned up to heaven above ; 
"Where, singing " Glory, glory ! " still 

Was that dear child of his fond love. 

** I 'm sure, I 'm sure. He don't forget/' 
Those words kept sounding in his ears ; 

And from his child he turned to think 
How Jesus trod this vale of tears. 
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When He on earth had deigned to dwell, 

A life of poverty He led ; 
He knew the pain of pressing want — 

" He had not where to lay his head/' 

Again the poor man hid his face, 
But 'twas to weep and not to groan ; 

His very soul was melted now, 
And aU rebellious thoughts were gone : 

Then, with an eflfort, checked his grief. 
And to the lattice-window went ; 

Whence out upon the silent night 
His absent, dreamy gaze he bent, 

'Twas a cold scene to look upon, 
That dreary moor, so bleak and bare ; 

He might have looked for ever out. 
And found no sign of comfort there. 
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The heavy clouds were scattered now ; 

The wind no longer wildly blew ; 
The lovely moon, in calm repose. 

Shone softly horn, those heights of blue. 

He raised his aching, sunken eyes. 
With such an earnest, longing look ; 

It seemed to say, that curtain blue 
Was a veil to him he could not brook. 

He pressed his hand on those aching brows, 
And then I marked his eyelids close ; 

And as I weened by his earnest look. 
His heart in fervent prayer arose. 

And when he spoke, his voice was low — 
'Twas hard to catch the words he said ; 

But the Master's name was on his Kps, 
And a murmured prayer for daily bread. 
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And then, again, his tear-dimmed eye 
He raised to scan those heights of blue : 

Faintly he smiled, and murmured low, 
" My blessed child's own words are true. 

I have been fretting day and night, 
And all the while 'twas wrong to fret ; 

For Jesus was a poor man once. 
And well I know He won't forget." 



ONE MORE CHRISTMAS EVE. 



Again, once more, 'twas Christmas Eve, 
The air was thick with falling snow — 

Just such a night you cannot see 
A step before you as you go. 

And thick upon those great tall firs 
That freezing wintry covering lay ; 

For hour by hour those falling flakes 
Had hardly ceased the livelong day. 
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But on the silent^ heavy air, 

A sound of human voices broke ; 
It was a labourer passing by, 

And with the tumpike-man he spoke. 

Not long he stood, but quickly turned. 

And wished the tumpike-man "Good-night." 

And then, with firm, long, hasty strides. 
Made straight for yonder distant light. 

The light was shining faint and dim 
From the lonely cottage on the moor ; 

And I should say the man himself 
Is one that we have seen before. 

But changed he is. Ah, yes, how changed ! 

His step is almost bounding now ; 
He shows, in every beaming look. 

That lightsome heart makes lightsome brow. 
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And sure his breast is swelling high. 
With grateful joy and heart-content. 

Toward that kind, ever-watchM Friend, 
Who had such timely blessings sent. 

His hand was soon upon the latch. 
His foot soon on the kitchen floor. 

The snow soon shaken from his coat. 
And closely shut his cottage door. 

Outside 'twas dark and freezing cold ; 

Within, the fire blazed warm and bright ; 
And all the children you might see 

So cozy in the warm fire-light. 

At mother's feet, upon the rug. 
Lay baby, playing with her shoe ; 

And not far off", upon the floor, 
A little rosy boy of two : 
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While Jolmny, by his mother's side, 
Was saying low his Christmas text — 

He 'd learnt it for the Sunday-school ; 
And Bobby meant to say his next. 

So looked that kitchen, bright and snug, 
To welcome father when he came ; 

Tou might have seen, an hour hence, 
How they enjoyed the evening game. 

And then, when baby rubbed her eyes, 
And "was so sleepy,'' mother said ; 

The children stood round father's knee. 
That they might have a talk instead. 

Oh, how that group reminded him 
Of Christn^as Eve two years ago ! 

When Bobby said, " Come, daddy, talk," 
He couldn't speak, it moved him so. 
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The rosy children, fat and well, 

Stood then, as now, to hear him speak ; 

A little one, too, on his knee, 
"Was nestling warm her rosy cheek. 

The man was rough, his manner short ; 

But deep within that homely heart 
A wound remained, still half unhealed. 

And oftentimes that wound would smart. 

And, as he told his wife that night, 
At Christmas-time he always thought 

Of his sweet Nelly's gentle words. 
And all the things her life had taught. 

And when the children all were gone. 
Except the child on mother's lap, 

He lit his pipe, and, thinking hard, 
Forgot to have his evening nap. 
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" It 's different now, this year from last/* 
He said, and held his pipe awhile. 

The mother's thoughts were far away : 
Tears mingled with the answering smile. 

"We We cause enough to bless the Lord," 
She said : " I told you not to fret/' 

"With earnest tone the answer came — 
" Yes, Jesus Christ did not forget. 

It 's all along of that dear child 
I ever thought to pray that prayer ; 

I wasn't in a praying mood — 
My heart was black with dark despair. 

It 's all along those blessed words— 
They made me pray that awful night ; 

And then, you know, the parson came. 
And got me work, and set us right. 
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God bless her ! and she is blest now, 
The dearest child of all the lot. 

Her father '11 say this Christmas Eve 
That Jesus Christ has not forgot/' 



A FRIEND WHO WILL NOT DIE. 



The old church clock had just struck six, 
And fresh and lovely all things were, 

That bright spring morning in the wood, 
Ajid round the farm, and everywhere. 

Sweet was the wood at early dawn. 
Bathed in a mist of balmy dew. 

And fresh and green that shady place — 
There where the white wood-sorrel grew. 
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And down beside the tiny stream^ 

Which mxirmuring ran among the trees. 

There grew between the mossy stones 
Young ferns, and wild anemones. 

Such wild concision underfoot, 
And overhead a mist of green, 

A mingling sweet of light and shade, 
With glimpses of the blue between. 

And all the while the soft, sweet air, 
So free from harsh or jarring notes. 

And yet so full of melody, 
Pour'd from a thousand songsters' throats. 

There lives short silence in the wood ; 

The nightingale sings all night long ; 
And at the early, early mom, 

Awakes the whole full-chorused song. 
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Such was the wood at six o'clock, 
That lovely day in early spring, 

When no foot trod the soft green paths. 
Save one — a little winsome thing. 

Tou could not see the small round face, 
That long sun-bonnet hid from view ; 

The open brow, the dimpled cheeks ; 
Nor those large thoughtM eyes of blue. 

She crept along with bended head, 
Among the tangled imderwood. 

Reaching her little chubby hand 

To pick the sweetest flowers she coidd. 

She filled her little pinafore 

With the bright things she came to seek. 
But when she raised her head, you saw 

Large tears were running down her cheek. 
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Her Kttle hand was raised to brush 
The quickly-falling drops away ; 

The rosy lips were firmly pressed, 
As if ashamed of giving way. 

Poor little Bosie ! — how the heart 
That beat beneath that pinafore 

"Was aching ! — aching in a way, 
Unknown, unfelt by her before. 

'Twas a kind neighbour sent her out 
To gather flowers in the dell ; 

To strew them on her mother's grave. 
Ere she must bid that spot farewell. 

For imdemeath a willow-tree 
They laid her mother yesterday, 

A shady spot behind the church. 
And then they led her child away. 
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Poor little tldng ! she sobbed and cried, 
Before she went to sleep that night : 

ShQ was too small, too young to know, 
That all our Father does is right. 

And then she fell asleep, and dreamt 
She saw her mother, and she smiled ; 

But soon she woke to find herself 
A little, lonely-hearted child. 

Now that her lap was ftdl of flowers 
She turned to leave the wood, and go 

Across the fields, and past the farm, 
To the old churchyard down below. 

At once she saw the willow-tree, 
And recognized the shady spot ; 

But when she reached her mother's grave, 
The flowers she held were all forgot. 
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In agony of childish grief 

She threw herself upon the ground ; 
Tears she had checked now fell in showers ; 

She sobbed and clasped the new-made mound. 

" Mother ! oh, mother ! " cried the child 
And sobs convulsive shook her frame ; 

How crushing came the silence back ! 
None now to answer to that name. 

Long, long she cried, imtil at last 

The little weary heart had rest ; 
Sleeping she lay, and all was stiU, 

Save the deep sighs that heaved her breast. 

And so they found her when they came 
To seek her in that likeliest place. 

One arm across her mother's grave, 
The other underneath her fece. 
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The little face so pale, so sad — 
The tears upon the eyelids yet — 

The mournful look about the mouth — 

The soft, round cheek, still stained and wet. 

Poor child ! they woke her roughly up 

(For rough they were, though good and kind), 

And she must go far off to-day, 

And leave her home and all behind. 

It was a long day's journey, too ; 

And now, they said, 'twas time to start ; 
And so she went, all, all alone — 

They sent her in the farmer's cart. 

The farmer was a surly man. 

And little used to children's way. 

And, save to urge his horse's speed. 
He scarcely spoke the livelong day. 
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And little Rosie did not talk — 

In truth she was afraid of him ; 
But had you watched her eyes that day, 

You would have found theYn often dim. 

But just as, at a sudden turn. 

They passed before her cottage home. 

She started with one stifled " Oh ! " 

Poor child, poor child, the tears would come ! 

But on they went, and on they went. 
Where she had never been before ; 

And little Rosie almost thought 

They never should reach Granny's door. 

Before a rustic, wayside inn. 

They stopped awhile about mid-day ; 

But not for long, — then on they went, 
Nor stayed again upon their way. 
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It was an ever-changing road, — 
Now up and down, now in and out, 

Tkrougli pleasant woods, and meadow-land, 
Between high hills, it wound about. 

At last* the evening shadows fell. 
The sun was setting in the west, 

The lambs were bleating on the hills. 
And all the birds had sought the nest ; 

And little Rosie rubbed her eyes. 
And almost wished herself in bed : 

Though still her little heart was sad. 
She seemed to have no tears to shed. 

At last a cottage came in sight, 

Nestling among high chesnut-trees ; 

How pleasant was the soft fresh green. 
Waved by the gentle evening breeze ! 
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And imdemeatli their spreading boughs 
Stood an old woman at the gate, 

And looking down the road she said, 
" What can ha' made the child so late P" 

A dear old woman Granny was — * 
To see her was to love, they said ; 

And all who knew her well enough 
Would call down blessings on her head. 

The farmer lifted Rosie down, 

And gave her to her Granny's care ; 

And then he turned his horse's head — 
He would not stop a minute there. 

Then the old woman led her in. 

With trembling hand and loving smile. 

And kissed and blessed her many times. 
Taking her wrappings off the while. 
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And then she made the tired child 
Sit down beside her chair at tea, 

And all the while with loving words 
Qbto her a welcome heartily. 

" And so they Ve sent her here at once, 
Now that dear mother ^s gone, they say ; 

And so her went, and came right off. 
To poor old Granny, all this way I " 

Poor child, she had been trying hard 
To keep from crying all day long, 

And at the soimd of those kind words 
The flood of grief became too strong. 

At first her Granny did not see. 
But when she did look up at last 

The little head was sinking down. 
And silent tears were falling fast. 
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She drew her to the warm fireside, 

And, sitting in her old arm-chair, 
Took the poor child upon her knee, 

And fondly stroked the bright fair hair. 

**Poor lamb, poor lamb !" she said, and smoothed 
The curls upon the throbbing brow ; 

The little troubled voice replied, 
" Nobody cares for Rosie now ! " 

** There, dont 'ee cry ! ah, dont 'ee cry ! " 
And thus she tried to soothe the woe. 

The crushing loneliness of heart, 
Which only orphan children know. 

She pointed up among the trees. 

Up to the dark-blue starry sky. 
And talked about the happy place 

That mother lived in now, on high. 
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And as she spoke in soothing tones 
The little head was closer press'd, 

The weary child fell fast asleep — 
Sorely, indeed, she needed rest. 

And so it passed, that long spring-day ; 

And others followed in its train ; 
And Bosie's cheeks became less pale. 

And she began to play again. 

She was a gentle, silent child. 

Her face was often full of thought ; 

And what her ponderings were about 
Was seen by all the tears they brought. 
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It was a glorious aftemoon, 

A Sunday afternoon in May, 
And they liad just come back from church - 

Rosie was thinking all the way. 

Granny was sitting in the porch, 
With the great Bible on her knee ; 

Her little grandchild standing by. 
Looked out on what she did not see. 

For she was thinking, till at last 
Her Granny looked at her and smiled. 

And stroked the little chubby hand : 
" Granny, I loye you ! *' said the child. 

"But, Granny, you're so old — so old! 

You '11 go and leave me by-and-bye ; 
Oh, Granny ! " and the tears came quick, 

" I want a friend who will not di^." 
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" And so ye do, my bonny lamb ! 

And I can tell ye of a Friend 
Who loves ye more than mother did, 

And loyes ye to your life's last end. 

The good Lord Jesus loves ye, child ; 

He wants this little lonesome one." 
And, with her arm around the child, 

She told her all the Lord had done. 

'Twas thus she taught her day by day. 
And little Rosie learnt to know 

The love that is more sweet and sure 
Than ever we can find below. 

It was a calm, sweet summer's night. 
Two happy years had passed away. 

And Bosie's dear old Granny now 
Upon a bed of sickness lay. 
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Ere long she must be left alone, 

And yet, poor child ! she did not cry ; 

For she had lately leamt to know 

One Friend — the Friend who will not die. 



THE GLEANER. 



The summer-suii shone hotly down, 
One bright September day, 

And on a little fishing-town 
Sweet noonday silence lay. 

The sun shone on a cottage- vine, 

He entered at the door ; 
For he is not too proud to shine, 

Even upon the poor. 
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He shone upon the table-cloth, 

For father's dinner laid ; 
He shone upon a cup of broth, 

For the big baby made ; 

He shone upon the baby's head. 

Asleep on mother's knee ; 
Then glanced upon the cat instead, 

And on her kittens three. 

Then, far away upon the hills, 

Where gleaners used to go, 
The noonday sun seemed hotter still. 

And not a breath to blow. 

And as the sun, right overhead. 
Poured down a flood of heat. 

The gleaners stopped their work, and said 
They 'd find a shady seat. 
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Among the gleaners come to glean, 

Was one in mourning clad, 
Her look was poor, but neat and clean ; 

Her face was — oh, so sad ! 

And going to the farther side, 

She found a shady place ; 
She thought her bonnet served to hide 

The working of her face. 

But a kind neighbour, coming near. 
Stooped down, and speaking low, 

" Don't be so down now, Biddy dear, 
You mustn't take on so." 

She answered not a single word ; 

Her head sank lower down ; 
And tears, the while she never stirred. 

Fell on her old black gown. 
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But, blessings on His holy name ! 

He didn't leave me one ; 
The blow came on me all the same. 

And I was left alone. 

The fever took her right away, 
She never had been strong ; 

It was a week all but a day, 
But oh, it seemed so long ! 

And while the bonny child lay there. 

The minister came by. 
And sure I saw him wipe the tear 

That was standing in his eye. 

Never a single word he said, 
Though I was almost wild ; 

But there he stood beside the bed — 
Kept looking at the child. 
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And as he turns away, says he, 

' Gone to the Happy Land ! ' 
Then, just as kind as yon could see, 

Sat down and took my hand. 

* The Happy Land ! ' my own boy's hymn, 
I thought my heart would burst ; 

Sure an' I couldn't look at him. 
Till he had spoken first. 

Then he sat talking so sweet-like 

About the mourner's rest. 
And how it grieves the Lord to strike. 

And how He must know best. 

An' sure. He does ! it's I that knows 

It isn't right to fret ; 
He could have left 'em if He chose. 

He'll give me comfort yet ! 
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I 'U wait a bit, as Paddy said, 
Just till He bids me come ; 

Then I'll lay down my weary head, 
An' He'll just take me home. 

It was a wee bit hard to part. 
Sure, then, but I was loath ; 

I 'U see ye yet, veins of my heart ! 
My blessing on ye both ! " 

Then she got up and went away, — 
Her neighbour did not speak ; 

But stood and watched her all the way. 
She looked so thin and weak. 

And she went slowly down the hill ; 

And still kept murmuring low,^— 
*' I'll wait a wee bit longer still, 

It won't be long, I know." 



THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 



Lay me on Thy shoulder. 
Gentle Shepherd mine ; 

Let Thy right hand hold me. 
That pierced hand of Thine. 

Thou hast sought me wand 'ring, 
Found me well-nigh dead ; 

Lay me on Thy shoulder, 
Near that thom-crown'd head. 
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Faint I am, and wounded, 
And Thou seest me bleed ; 

Lay me on Thy shoulder, 
Precious Friend in need ! 

Now o'er rock and valley, 
Now o'er dale and hiU, 

Safe upon His shoulder 
He will bear me still. 

Let the day be stormy, . 

Let the way be rough, 
I am on His shoidder ; 

Is not that enough ? 

When the tempest rages, 
I shall hear Him speak. 

In such soothing whispers, 
To niy heart so weak. 
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Though of lambs the weakest, 

Yet in Him so bold ! 
To His flock He 'U bear me, 

Safely to His fold. 

He'll forgive my wand'ring. 

He wiE keep me there. 
Ever safe from danger. 

In His loving care. 



IN THE FOLD. 



I AM Jesus' little lamb, 
Happy all day long I am ; 
In my tender Shepherd's guiding, 
Living by His sweet providing : 
He who loves me knows my name, 
Tends me all my life the same. 

By His staff still led about, 
I may wander in and out ; 
Still in sweetest pastures feeding, 
Never care or comfort needing : 
Shoidd I thirst or faintness know. 
See, the cooling waters flow ! 
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Ah ! theiiy should I dare repine ? 
I am His, and He is mine ! 
Yet a few bright days I tarry, 
Then, at last, He'll come to carry 
Me upon His bosom home : 
Even so, dear Shepherd, come ! 

From the Oerman. 



ABOUT MY BED. 



Wearily, how wearily, 

We lay us down to sleep ; 
Yet the great Shepherd wearying not 

His constant watch doth keep. 

Silently, how silently, 

The hours of darkness go ; 
But He is watching all night through, 

Though they be fast or slow. 
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Drearily and painfully 

They sometimes pass away ; 

It matters not, He watchetli on 
Even to break of day. 

Then trustfully, confidingly. 
Let us lie down and rest. 

Supported by His loving arm 
And pillow'd on His breast. 



FULL OF COMPASSION. 



My God, I am not wliat I ought, 

I am not what I long to be ; 
'Tis this that brings the fearM thought,- 

" Can I, indeed, belong to Thee ?'' 
And yet it seems a voice from heaven 
Says, " Go in peace, 'tis all forgiven," 

Says lovingly, "The flesh is weak." 

Oh ! loving Master, if I could 
But love Thee with intenser love. 

Perchance my trembling spirit would 
Believe its name enrolled above : 

Yet even now, my gracious Lord, 

I seem to hear Thy pitying word, 

To hear Thee say, " The flesh is weak.' 
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I cannot bow me to Thy will, 

When that good will would frustrate mine ; 
My heart is so rebellions still, 

My thoughts are so opposed to Thine. 
That which I would, I cannot do. 
Wilt Thou, who read'st me through and through, 
Still only say, "The flesh is weak?" 

When I would bind my wandering thoughts, 

To think of Thee one little hour. 
Soon, soon, I find my spirit caught. 

Led by the world's enchanting power. 
Oh, I lie grovelling in the dust ! 
Yet I tvill cry to Thee — I must, — 

Oh, say once more, *' The flesh is weak ! " 

Ah, sweet ! how sweet it is to find 

A loving, pitying Friend in Thee, 
Thy every thought and word most kind. 

Still bearing with, excusing me. 
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When weight of sin hath crushed me low, 
How passing sweet it is to know 

Thou wilt but say, " The flesh is weak ! ' 

Though all defiled and full of sin, 
Failing and weak my outward life. 

Yet Thou canst see, canst read within, 
The never-ceasing, weary strife. 

Ijet others judge me as they will, 

My Master's words are goodness still ; 
He kindly says, " The flesh is weak ! 



^' GIVE ME THY HEART. 



It is my Saviour's voice T hear, 
He speaks from heaven above, 

" In joy or sorrow, hope or fear. 
Give Me thy heart's first love." 

When earthly pleasures fade away, 
And earthly friends depart, 

How pleadingly He seems to say, 
" Oh, give Me now thy heart! " 
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Sounds that were music once to us, 

May echo mournfully ; 
But 'tis our Father whispers thus, 

"Oh, give thy heart to Me ! " 

And well He knows the bitter pain. 
When friend from friend must part ; 

In tender love He says again, 
" Give Me thy aching heart ! '' 

Kind Saviour, long-forbearing Friend, 
Whom I would love alone, 

My heart, so long rebellious, bend. 
And make it all Thine own. 

'Tis cold and weak, and slow to move, 

Fiird all with vanity ; 
But draw it with the cords of love, 

And it shall cleave to Thee. 



LOOKING FORWARD. 



Nothing but an idle dreaming, 
Looking forward ; — is it so ? 

Sketching out a happy life-time, 
Guessing what we cannot know. 

All the while 'twas settled for us, 
Wisely, rightly, long ago. 

Thus to leave, neglect the present. 
Looking forward, — is it right P 

Thus to let our ardour slacken 
In such visions, fond and bright. 

Have we time or thought for dreaming P 
Jesus' soldiers, let us fight ! 
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Sometimes on the unknown fixture 
Anxious, earnest thoughts we bend, 

Of the tale our life is telling, 
Fain to look and read the end ; 

Though from no impending sorrow 
Could our anxious care defend. 

Often 'tis but idle dreaming. 
Looking forward, looking on, 

Just to wonder what the changes 
That are coming one by one. 

Oh ! to know what will have happened, 
When but one short year is gone ! 

'Tis the Christian's joy and honour, 
Looking forward thus, to know 

That without his Father's pleasure 
Nothing changes here below. 

Let us therefore, steadfast-hearted, 
Be prepared for weal or woe. 
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Though the future may look gloomy, 

Clouds returning after rain, 
Yet how many, looking forward 

To long years of grief or pain. 
Those long years have spent in heaven, 

Changing loss for endless gain. 

Ah ! and if we will look forward. 
Let us, with long-sighted gaze. 

Look beyond our earthly future. 
To the coming glorious days. 

When, with the redeemed in heaven. 
We shall lift our psalm of praise. 

Strange it is we plan and purpose 

For the future, all in vain, 
Fretting at what may be coming. 

Poverty or grief or pain. 
When we know, and know so surely, 

All must soon be bright again. 
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Bright again — aye, bright for ever ! 

All unclouded sunshine there ; 
Better than the best desire — 

Than our fairest dream more fair ; 
Every dark foreboding ended, 

Answered every longing prayer. 
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